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Methods Sought to 
Help Coal Industry 


Both Owners and Workers Suf- 
fer as a Result of Deep- 
Seated Ailments 


GUFFEY SPONSORS NEW BILL 








Co-Author, with Vinson, of Measure to 
Replace Stabilization Act Over- 
ruled by Supreme Court 





“Old King Coal is the sick man of Amer- 
ican industry.” For a long time this has 
been a favorite way of describing condi- 
tions in one of the country’s biggest and 
most severely disorganized industries. And 
every year new treatments are proposed. 
The two most recent attempts, the NRA 
codes and their successor, the Guffey Coal 
Act, were declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. Just now Congress has 
under consideration another bill of similar 
purpose, the Guffey-Vinson Act, which 
will probably be passed before the end of 
this session. 

Why coal mining is considered a “sick” 
industry and why it is singled out for spe- 
cial congressional attention we can under- 
stand more clearly if we first get some idea 
of its size, its relation to the rest of Amer- 
ican industry, and the way in which it is 
operated. 

The coal fields of the United States, 
covering an area of 333,000 square miles, 
are scattered over 31 states. However, 
there are three general sections in which 
the bulk of production is centered: (1) 
the Appalachian  district—Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, eastern Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama; (2) the Middle 
West—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and west- 
ern Kentucky; (3) the Rocky Mountains 
—Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total out- 
put is of the bituminous, soft, variety. An- 
thracite, or hard coal, is almost entirely 
confined to an area of about 470 square 
miles near Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Doing a business which usually amounts to 
over a billion dollars a year and employing 
more than half a million workers, coal min- 
ing is easily considered a Big Business. 


Demand Never Stable 


While all big businesses have their ups 
and downs, perhaps none of them are sub- 
ject to greater fluctuations than coal min- 
ing. During good years there may be 8,000 
mines in operation and 750,000 men at 
work. In a bad year there may be no more 
than 5,000 mines open and work for only 
500,000 miners. The severity of the 
winter, of course, has a considerable effect 
upon the amount of coal needed. Of even 
greater importance is the general economic 
activity of the country. A large propor- 
tion of the output is used directly by small 
consumers, but more than half of all the 
coal produced is needed for industrial pur- 
poses. Regardless of how great a demand 
there is, however, the mines almost never 
provide regular work throughout the year. 
Some years the average number of days 
worked may be as high as 225, although 
usually a miner will not have work for 
more than 175 days out of the year, or 
about half the time. Since many mines 
are open for only a few weeks during the 
winter months, there are large numbers of 
workmen who have to gain their living from 
what they can earn during 10 or 12 weeks. 

Representative Vinson, who is co-sponsor 


(Continued on page 8, column 1) 
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—Courtesy Coal Age 


COAL—A NATIONAL PROBLEM 








The Fatalism of the Multitude 


Nearly all of us are interested in the public welfare. Now and then we find a self- 
centered or a shortsighted person who does not care for the general interest. But such a 
one is really an exception. If everyone who cares for the national good were to work to 
realize that end, things would go well. There is enough good will in the land. The trouble 
is that it is inactive. We wish for civic righteousness and well-being passively. We do 
nothing about it, or most of us do. 


Why is this? Why do we not share with our communities and our nation the energy 
that we spend in furthering our own interests? The answer probably is that each person 
feels lost in the crowd. Each one thinks: ““What am I among all these millions? What 
can I do? My efforts would be unnoticed. They would not change things. Affairs will 
take their own course, regardless of what I say or do, so I might as well confine myself to 
That attitude, which 
tends to show itself in all large democracies, is what James Bryce called in his ‘American 
Commonwealth,” “the fatalism of the multitude.” 


my own business, over which I can exercise a decisive control.” 


Where it prevails large numbers of 
people go upon their own ways, giving no heed to the common good; assuming that the 
majority will rule and that the majority must be right. 

But when public-spirited citizens stand back; when those who should be true leaders 
hold aloof, majorities frequently are not right. Small, selfish interests, always active, 
influence the inattentive masses, and unsound policies prevail. There is great need, there- 
fore, that every intelligent man and woman should break away from lethargy and fatalism. 
There is need for alertness and action. Each individual needs to acquire a greater faith 
in his own power to influence public action. Any intelligent, well-trained person can 
achieve a very considerable influence. Each one may, by steady and continued effort, 
become a master in the understanding and exposition of some problem. Each one can 
gain a fair familiarity with the general run of issues and can become a specialist on 
some one question. He can express his views—views sustained by facts and logic. In 
this way he can go far toward the shaping of opinion in his community. An ambitious 
and self-confident young man or woman should rise above the fatalism of an inert 
multitude. 


Democracy Supreme 
In Czechoslovakia 





People Preserve Free Govern- 
ment Although Surrounded 
by Dictatorships 


FEAR ATTACK BY GERMANY 


But Confident of Their Ability to 
Defend Selves and Rely on As- 
sistance from Allies  - 











Czechoslovakia occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion on the map of Europe. In area it 
is about equal to the state of Illinois but 
is much longer and narrower. Its popula- 
tion, over 15,000,000, is about twice as 
great. This thin strip of inland territory 
was sliced less than 20 years ago from 
the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy and 
was formed into a new nation. It has 
maintained itself since that time as an inde- 
pendent republic; an island of democracy 
it now is, surrounded by dictatorships 
of varying brands, all but one of them 
being definitely hostile to the young re- 
public. 

If one were to visit Czechoslovakia to- 
day, he would find the people busy and 
fairly prosperous. Much would depend, 
of course, upon the part of the country 
he visited, for the sections differ widely 
in nationality, language, industries, dress, 
and customs. The western end, especially 
the old Bohemia, which extends like 
a blunt arrowhead toward the heart of 
Germany, is industrial. The visitor to 
this part of the country would, indeed, 
travel through rich farming regions. From 
the car windows he would see fields of 
wheat and of sugar beets and pastures dot- 
ted with herds of cattle. He might be 
impressed by the number of peasant women 
to be seen working in the fields. But he 
would come every few miles upon an 
industrial town, blackened by the smoke 
of factories. He would pass through 
mining towns and great manufacturing 
cities. Upon inquiry he might learn that 
some of the greatest munition works in 
the world were fashioning their deadly 
products, enriching their owners and giving 
employment to thousands of workers. He 
might find that glass and pottery works, 
,famous throughout the world, were the 
pride of Bohemia, and he would hear of 
great textile and chemical establishments. 


Mixed Races 


So long as our imaginary traveler so- 
journed in Prague, the enterprising in- 
dustrial city which is the national capital, 
he would find a Bohemian or Czech na- 
tionality. Most of the people are Czechs 
throughout the interior of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and part of Slovakia. But along the 
border of the entire western end of the 
country, the people are German. The Ger- 
mans make up a fifth of the entire popula- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. Despite numer- 
ous quarrels and political issues arising 
from the presence of this minority group, 
most of the Germans are probably satisfied 
to be included in the new nation, but many 
of them would like to go over to Germany. 
The nationality problem is, therefore, a se- 
rious one. 

As one travels eastward from Bohemia, 
through Moravia into Slovakia and Ru- 
thenia, the slender strip which lies between 
Hungary and Rumania on the south and 
Poland on the north, it is as if an entirely 
different nation were being visited. The 
visitor may feel that he has dropped back 
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A land of tidy fields and smoking factory 
chimneys—where the army is declared to 


“improve as you watch.” The big map shows 


the principal industries and cities, the little 
map shows the country in relation to other 


nations of Europe. (Courtesy New York 


Times.) 


into yesterday, for life here goes on much 
as it did a century or more ago. There 
are no munition factories here; no belch- 
ing chimneys blackening the skies. Here 
is a land of rolling hills and tree-covered 
mountains; a land of woodsmen and shep- 
herds; of peasants in embroidered woolen 
leggings and black hats mowing grain on the 
hillsides. “In the folds of the hills,” says 
The Geographical Magazine (London), “the 
little low-built villages straggle out, with 
the cottages painted in white, or light shades 
of pink and blue, and the Baroque church 
tower rising among the harmonious roofs. 
In the spring the wide village street is filled 
with geese, a little goose girl of five or six 
years old, like an exquisite marionette in 
her bright head kerchief and high boots, 
hustling a newly fledged family along in 
front of her.” 

“The peasants in these districts are com- 
paratively prosperous,” continues The Ge- 
ographical Magazine. “How little they have 
changed one can see, if one watches them 
emerging from church on a Sunday morn- 
ing, or on a Saint’s day, all in their most 
splendid costumes, the girls swishing their 
brilliant butterfly-colored skirts and aprons 
about them as they walk, very conscious of 
their shiny black high boots, the men in 
their darker jackets and embroidered 
shirts. ... They have remained true to 
their village architecture, to their village 
customs, dances, and immensely rich heri- 
tage of folk songs.” 


Rapid Transformations 


Changes are coming about, however, in 
all parts of Czechoslovakia. There have 
been rapid transformations since the new 
nation was carved from the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy and placed under demo- 
cratic rule. There have, for example, been 
important land reforms. Under Austrian 
rule the land was divided into great estates, 
mostly owned by Austrians, and it was 
tilled by landless tenants. These estates 
were broken up and divided into small 
peasant farms. 

Serious problems have arisen, of course, 
in the development of this new nation. 
One problem which has been only partially 
solved, relates to markets for the country’s 
products. Before the war, when the present 
Czechoslovakia was a part of Austria, the 
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goods turned out by the factories found a 


market elsewhere in the empire. Since the 
country has been severed from Austria, a 
tariff wall has been erected between the 
two nations. The Austrians tax imports 
from Czechoslovakia, and the Czechoslo- 
vakians find it hard to sell their goods 
abroad. Such problems are by no means 
peculiar to them. Hindrances to interna- 
tional trade have crippled industries and 
lowered standards of living in every nation 
of the world during recent years. 
Czechoslovakia has not been torn by in- 
ternal strife as many of its neighbors have 
been. On the whole it has been well gov- 
erned. The head of the government is the 
president and, as in the United States, he 
is a powerful official and not a figurehead 
as the president is in several other repub- 


lics. There is a cabinet and a two-house 
parliament. There are 14 political parties, 
the strongest being the Czechoslovak 


Agrarian party, which represents the agri- 
cultural interests particularly and favors a 
tariff against foreign imports. The second 
largest party is the Sudetan German, which 
is supported by about two-thirds of the 
German population. It demands equal 
rights for the German-speaking inhabitants 
of the nation, insists that they should have 
appointments in the civil service the same 
as others, and in other ways speaks for the 
Germans. Its leaders claim that they are 
loyal to Czechoslovakia, but at the same 
time they are on very friendly terms with 
the Nazis of Germany. There is also a 
workers party, a Catholic party, and parties 
advocating communism, fascism, and there 
are other groups. 


Relations with Germany 

Relations with Germany have become 
somewhat strained during recent months 
on account of the German minority which 
resides in Czechoslovakia. Part of this 
German population believes that the Ger- 
man provinces should be united to Germany 
and is working to that end. This has 
caused considerable uneasiness among the 
Czechs who fear that Germany may strike 
as soon as the time seems ripe. Moreover, 
there is the possibility of Germany’s an- 
nexing Austria, in which case the security 
of Czechoslovakia would be greatly threat- 
ened. 

The government of Czechoslovakia has 
undertaken to smooth out some of these 
difficulties by granting concessions to the 
German minority. A four-point program 
was worked out by the government late 
last month which, if carried into effect, 
should remove the major causes of fric- 
tion. The plan includes: a program of pub- 
lic works for the German regions of the 
country, to be executed by German members 
of the cabinet; Germans will receive their 
share of government jobs, and facilities for 
entering the civil service will be offered to 
German youths; social welfare benefits to 
Germans will be increased; and larger sums 
will be spent by the government for Ger- 
man cultural enterprises, such as theaters 
and art and scientific institutions. 

There is a fairly widespread feeling, how- 


ever, that Germany is merely using the al- 
leged oppression of Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia as an excuse to stir up a quarrel 
and that no concessions would satisfy her. 
Germany’s real objective is to divorce the 
German provinces of Czechoslovakia from 
any political control by the Czech govern- 
ment, and until thet end has been reached 
she will continue .2r campaign of propa- 
ganda against the Czechs. 


A Democratic Country 


Speech and press are free in Czechoslo- 
vakia and one is free to criticize the gov- 
ernment, which is a contrast with the situ- 
ation in neighboring countries. There has 
been little political bitterness, however. 
Things have been going along very 
smoothly. The people are not so excitable 
as the Latins and are more experienced in 
government than the southern Slavs. Fur- 
thermore, they have had the good fortune 
to be well led. Thomas Masaryk, the 
country’s “Grand Ule' Man,” founder and 
first president, was head of the government 
until 1935, when he resigned at the age of 
85. Dr. Eduard Benes, the present chief 
executive, succeeded Masaryk. He is 53 
years old, and was foreign minister from 
1920 until his elevation to the presidency. 
John Gunther has this to say of Benes in 
his excellent book, “Inside Europe:” 


Benes is as efficient as a dynamo. I have 
never seen him laugh. He is small and slight. 
He wears a flat-brimmed hat cocked high on 
the head. He works about fifteen hours a day, 
and like Mussolini (whom he doesn’t other- 
wise resemble) he delights to see people if 
they can tell him things; he is one of the 
most accessible statesmen in Europe. He has 
no cant or side. He talks facts. Listening to 
you, he forms your ideas into an orderly pro- 
gression, One—Two—Three—and then dis- 
cusses them in series. Expressing his own 
viewpoint he again uses numerals, but with 
alphabetical subheads 1A, 2B, and so on. 
The basis of his success is method. He is a 
wiry negotiator. No one ever put anything 


over on Eduard Benes. .. . 
Like Masaryk, Benes is a good European. 
He performs the complex miracle of adjust- 


ing complete national patriotism to a deep 
and conscientious regard to his duties, as he 
sees them, to Europe as a whole. He helped 
to found the League of Nations, and helps to 
run it. One of the greatest living authorities 
on security and disarmament, he was almost 
as active in Geneva for many years as in 
Prague. Any time an important European 
issue arises, Benes writes an “expose,” usually 
a pamphlet eighty or ninety pages long, which 
he reads to the Czech parliament; and you can 
be sure it will be a complete and authoritative 
statement of the problem. Benes was presi- 
dent of the Sanctions Assembly in September 
1935. His dearest ambition is to organize an 
effective United States of Europe. 


Threat to Peace 


The future of Czechoslovakia would be 
bright indeed were there no war clouds ou 
the horizon. But with a powerful. mil- 
itaristic Germany closing in on her from 
three sides like a mighty pair of pincers; 
with this militaristic Germany looking 
hungrily to the eastward for conquest, what 
assurance is there for the future? Germany 
may strike to take over the rich indus- 
trial sections of Czechoslovakia which are 
inhabited largely by Germans, or she may 
plow through the territory of her weaker 
neighbor to get at Russia. 

What can Czechoslovakia do to protect 
herself from this impending danger? She 
has an alliance with France, but cannot 
be absolutely sure that, if attacked, she 
could depend for help from that quarter. 
France might not fling herself against the 
steel wall of Germanv’s western defenses 
to rescue her ally. ‘The Czech republic is 
allied with Rumania and Yugoslavia in an 
alliance known as the “Little Entente,” 
but how closely the arrangement would hold 
in a crisis is uncertain. Each country is 
obliged to look out for itself, and Yugo- 
slavia’s chief concern is to protect herself 
from Italy. She has even made friendly 
gestures toward Germany, and so has Ru- 
mania. There remains what is probably 
Czechoslovakia’s strongest tie, her alli- 
ance with Soviet Russia. Both the Czechs 
and Russians fear Germany and may act 
together to repulse her if necessary. 


Difficulties 


Even all these safeguards may not be suf- 
ficient to protect Czechoslovakia. She can- 
not depend too completely upon the mili- 
tary assistance of her allies in case of war, 
for conditions might arise which would 
make it inexpedient for the Russians, the 
French, the members of the Little Entente, 
to come to her rescue in case of an attack 
by Germany. In the case of the agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, there would be 
the difficulty of transporting troops, as the 
two countries are separated by Rumania 
and Poland, both of which have shown 
their determination not to permit Soviet 
troops to cross their terriory in order to 
reach Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia’s best hope for peace, 
however, lies in the fact that Germany 
cannot count on attacking her without 
plunging all Europe into war. The Czecho- 
slovakians think it likely that the Germans 
will not eare to take such a plunge. Hence, 
while realizing their danger and while pre- 
paring for all possibilities, they are going 
calmly about their work, undaunted by the 
clouds which hang in the western skies. 





IN RURAL CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(From a photograph by John Lehmann, courtesy ‘‘Geographical Magazine.’’) 
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AST Sunday morning I was driving 
leisurely along Connecticut Avenue, 
paying little attention to the traffic. As I 
approached a stop light, however, I ob- 
served what appeared to be the peculiar 
behavior of the occupants of a car in front 
of mine which had stopped for the light. 
It was an open car, occupied by five or 
six men. As the car stopped, two of the 
men opened the car doors, stepped out on 
the running boards on either side of the 
car, and motioned for the traffic not to 
approach too closely. Just as I was wonder- 
ing what the trouble could be, I saw that 
the men were in a 
White House car. 
They were guards of 
the President. He and 
Mrs. Roosevelt were 
in a large closed car 
which was escorted by 
the one I had ob- 
served. Another large 
closed car filled with 
secret service men 
completed the little 
presidential —_ proces- 
sion. The President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were on their way to 
the St. Thomas Epis- 
copal Church, where 
they worship. 
Wherever a Presi- 
dent goes, he is at- 
tended by guards. In 
nearly all cases, his car, when he is being 
driven anywhere, is accompanied by two 
other cars filled with plain-clothes men as- 
signed for his protection. During the war 
days motorcycle policemen, as well as 
guards in automobiles, accompanied Presi- 
dent Wilson’s car wherever he went. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT does not at- 

tend the most famous church of his de- 
nomination. As I dictate this note I am 
looking out of my window at old St. John’s 
Church, a short block away. It is across 
Sixteenth Street from the Hay-Adams 
House which I mentioned last week, and it 
is across Lafayette Square from the White 
House. It was the first building to appear 
on what was formerly the commons, north 
of the President’s house. It was built in 
1816 and has become known as the Church 
of the Presidents. Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Jackson, Polk, Arthur, and 
Harrison worshipped in the little church, 
and so have many other eminent men. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his family at- 
tended a service at St. John’s while millions 
of Americans, with 
anxious prayers in 
their hearts, waited 
for the inauguration 
ceremonies on the 
fourth of March, four 
years ago. There was 
a similar ceremony at 
the church before the 
inauguration last Jan- 
uary, though the oc- 
casion was less dra- 
matic because of the 
absence of grave na- 
tional crisis such as characterized that never- 
to-be-forgotten spring day in 1933. 
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HE President cannot be seen so easily 

by visitors to the capital as some presi- 
dents have been because he so seldom 
leaves the White House. It isn’t difficult to 
catch a glimpse of the chief justice of the 
United States, however, if one knows some- 
thing of his habits. Seldom do I drive to 
the office in the morning without seeing him 
walking along upper Massachusetts Avenue. 
It is characteristic of his punctuality and 
perhaps of his conservatism that he doesn’t 
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“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 





vary his course or the time of his walk. 
Every morning at a certain time he is to 
be seen walking erectly and briskly in the 
expected block. Allen and Pearson, in their 
sketch of him in “The Nine Old Men,” say 
that he is very proud of his health and his 
slender figure. At any rate, he is a man of 
most distinguished appearance. 
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NOTHER man of personal distinction, 
a much younger man than the chief 
justice, is the new senator from Massachu- 
setts, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Senator Lodge 
is only 34. His connection is with two of 
the most famous and aristocratic of the old 
New England families, the Cabots and the 
Lodges. His grandfather, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, was long a landmark in the Senate, 
his chief contribution, which 
came near the end of his career, 
being the defeat of the League of 
Nations and the breaking of 
Woodrow Wilson’s heart. 

I attended a luncheon of the 
National Press Club one day last 
week and listened to an informal 
off-the-record talk by Senator 
Lodge, the guest speaker. The 
only definite impression I gained 
from his graceful pleasantries was 
that if he were in the movies in- 
stead of the Senate he would set 
many a feminine heart fluttering. 
He may be a coming man in poli- 
tics. He is commonly referred to 
as the Republican “White Hope.” 
It is too early to tell about that. 
At any rate. he appears to be 
highly inielugent, cordial in man- 
ner, a good speaker. He is es- 
sentially conservative, as a Lodge would 
almost necessarily be, but with liberal tend- 
encies, 


HEN I am in the neighborhood of 

the Capitol I like to drop in on hear- 
ings which may be going on in the commit- 
tee rooms of the Senate or the House. A 
few of them are in the Senate or House 
office buildings; the buildings in which the 
senators and representatives have their of- 
fices. Much of the most important work 
of Congress is done, of course, by the com- 
mittees, for it is the committees which in- 
vestigate problems to which bills refer, whip 
the bills into shape, and present the favored 
ones for consideration. 

One morning last week I attended a pub- 
lic hearing of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. The crop insurance plan was 
under consideration, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace was appearing before the 
committee to discuss the plan and answer 
questions. The room was rather small. A 
long table in the center occupied nearly half 
its length. At the table sat the members of 
the committee—only five of them 
were present—and Mr. Wallace. 
The chairman, Senator Smith of 
South Carolina, was absent, and 
Senator Pope of Idaho presided in 
his place. Seated at one end of 
the room quite near the senators 
were the spectators, about 40 in 
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from the chamber. 

A number of 
such informal hear- 
ings were going on 
in the Senate and 


House committee 
rooms at that very 
time. Thus do 


congressmen spend 
a great part of the 
morning. The for- 
mal sessions of the 
two houses open 
at noon. 
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ure last week 
to spend an eve- 
ning with two of 
my old high school students whom I hadn’t 
seen since the days when they were in my 
classes a good many years ago. One of them 
is now a naval officer and the other is a very 
successful advertising man. One happy mem- 
ory which both men recalled, related to the 
debate club in which they participated and 
with which I, as a member of the faculty, 
assisted. They said they had received more 
permanent benefit from the practice they 
had received in that club than 
from any other feature of their 
school work. This training en- 
abled them to think on their feet 
and to speak in public. It gave 
them poise and self-assurance. 
It put them in a position to be- 
come leaders. 

I pass this experience on to 
you for whatever it may be 
worth. It is my belief that prac- 
tice in public speaking, such as 
one may gain in a college or high 
school debate or discussion club 
is of first importance. I have re- 
gretted for years the passing of 
the old literary society or debate 
club that used to be so popular 
in colleges and high schools. I 
am glad to see some evidence 
that these clubs are coming back 
in a number of places through- 
out the nation and hope that this trend will 
become even more nation-wide in scope. 


PRACTICE 


474__JOW is one to judge a newspaper?” 

That question comes from one of 
our readers who is disturbed by the fact 
that so much unreliable propaganda finds 
its way into the papers but who does not 
want to turn away from newspapers alto- 
gether. 

It is hard to answer that question briefly, 
but a few general suggestions may be given. 
When you read a newspaper, ask these ques- 
tions of it: (a) Does it support the political 
party to which it belongs on all questions? 
If it does, it isn’t independent. It is a mere 
party organ, because no editor who is in- 
telligent is going to be in agreement with 
any party on all points. (b) In case of 
controversial questions, is there space in the 
paper for the presentation of both sides? 
If, for example, the editorials express one 
point of view, are there contributors, colum- 
nists perhaps, who voice contrary opinions? 
The best and most valuable papers furnish 
that kind of service. The New York Times, 











number. At one side of the long 
table was a smaller table, occupied 
by representatives of the press, 
scribbling out their stories. Three photog- 
raphers took several snaps of the secretary. 
Casual spectators wandered in and out, fill- 
ing and leaving the seats at the end of the 
room. Secretary Wallace explained certain 
changes in the bill which he thought would 
be desirable. A number of committee mem- 
bers asked questions, which he answered, 
the whole proceedings being in quiet, con- 
versational form. When the secretary fin- 
ished, the reporters handed their penciled 
stories to messenger boys who _ hurried 





HAPPY 


IS THE MAN WHO LEARNS HOW TO JUDGE 
ORGANS OF OPINION WISELY 


for example, fights the President’s Supreme 
Court plan editorially, but one of its staff 
members, Arthur Krock, presents the Presi- 
dent’s case sympathetically in other col- 
umns. (c) Does it seem to be thoughtful 
and moderate, giving opponents fair con- 
sideration, or is it emotional and bitter 
toward opponents in its arguments? 

These are a few questions which it may 
be worth while to keep in mind as one un- 
dertakes to appraise the various newspapers 
with which he comes in contact. 


BY STUDENTS IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
TION FOR FUTURE SUCCESS 
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“The sit-down strike originated several 
years ago in France,” declares an editor who 
has never had to depend on a type of trans- 
portation in which the motive power was sup- 
plied, by a Georgian mule. 

—Washington Post 

Other nations change their cabinets to get 
the government in proper working order, but 
Japan simply changes its Diet. 

—Hartford Courant 

Success: Moving to New York and making 
more money so you can pay 80 cents for a 
glass of orange juice. 

—St. Louis Star-TIMEs 





‘Now which one of 


when the lion approaches, 
these gadgets do I pull?’’ 


—Price in Collier's 


“Did you give your wife that little lecture 
on economy you talked about?” 
“Yes—lI’ve got to give up smoking.” 
—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


9 


“Look out for the car of tomorrow!” sug- 
gests the editor of a motor magazine. Brother, 
will you please not bother us? We're too 
busy dodging the car of today. 

—Atlanta JOURNAL 


As we understand it from dispatches, the 
naval aspect of the trouble in Spain is most 
remarkable. Two unidentified fleets of un- 
identified ships are trying to blast each other 
out of the water. 

—Worcester GAZETTE 





A lad of 14 went to the manager of a well- 
known football team requesting to be signed 
on. He was, of course, refused, the manager 
telling him to come back when he was older. 

Only a week later the lad turned up at the 
office with the same request. 

“But I told you to try again when you 
were older,” said the manager. 

“Yes, sir,” was the unexpected reply, “but 
seeing the team play on Saturday put years 
on me.” 

—Lewisham and Catford GuivE 





Guests at a fashionable London tea were 
awed when invited to wear gas masks. A 
tactful hostess will ask, of course, ‘How many 
lumps in your throat—one or two?” 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


Only a tactless citizen will greet a Supreme 
Court justice with a “Hi, old man.” 
—Boston EvENING TRANSCRIPT 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Oviedo (0-vee-ay’do 
—o as in go), Francisco Franco (frahn-thee’- 
sko frahn’ko—o as in go), Benes (ben-aish’), 
Malaga (ma-la’ga), Haile Selassie (hi‘lee se- 
los’see—i as in ice), Addis Ababa (ah’dis ah’- 
wa-wa). Rodolfo Graziani (ro-dol’fo graht- 
see-ah’nee), Masaryk (mah‘sa-reek). 
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—PWA Photo 


PWA’S LATEST PROJECT 


The Public Works Administration has completed a $1,000,000 low-rent housing development in Miami. 


The 


new houses will be rented to Negroes for as little as $2.85 per week for a two-room dwelling. 


President and Congress 


The legislative mill is operating rather 
slowly these days. The chief topic of con- 
versation is the President’s plan to enlarge 
the Supreme Court. But while that program 
is the subject of much discussion in the lob- 
bies and of an occasional speech on the floor 
of the Senate or the House, the senators and 
representatives are busy with the preliminary 
work which must be done on the important 
bills which have already been submitted. 
Most of these measures are still in committee. 

Seldom has a session of Congress been 
called upon to act on so many measures of 
first importance. The reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive departments of the government is a big 
job of itself for a session of Congress. Then 
there is the proposal for soil conservation and 
flood control, the plan whereby tenant farmers 
are to be assisted to obtain land for themselves 
—another very important job, a scheme for 
crop insurance which, a few years ago, before 
we were accustomed to far-reaching legislative 
proposals, would have attracted great atten- 
tion. Then there is the plan for governmental 
assistance in a housing program. 

In addition to the great legislative task 
suggested by the items which have been men- 
tioned, the President will undoubtedly propose 
some plan for the regulation of wages and a 
plan for the settlement of labor disputes. 
The question of the policy the national gov- 
ernment will adopt with respect to the pro- 
duction of electrical power will also be worked 
out. On top of all this there is the drastic 
proposal for the reorganization of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Neutrality Legislation 


Neutrality bills or bills declaring the course 
America shall adopt toward commerce with 
the belligerent nations, should there be an- 
other war, have been prepared by the foreign 
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WASHINGTON’S WORK IS NEVER DONE 
~-Herblock in Lynchburg News 


affairs committees of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Though different 
in detail, the two plans are similar, and they 
may be said to represent the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s idea of the legislation which 
should be adopted. These plans include the 
so-called “cash-and-carry” provision. It is 
agreed that in case of a war abroad, Americans 
shall be prohibited from selling arms and am- 
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THE BONNEVILLE AND GRAND COULEE DAMS 








munition to any of the belligerent nations. 
But other materials needed in war, such as 
steel, cotton, copper, oil, and so on, may be 
sold, according to these bills, to any nation 
which can pay cash for them and take the 
goods away in its own ships. Our ships will 
be prohibited from carrying these goods. This 
plan, it is thought, will tend to keep us out 
of war, for it will avoid quarrels over the 
sinking of our vessels by nations which are 
trying to prevent the delivery of goods .to 
their enemies. 

This plan, of course, will help the countries 
which control the seas and which therefore 
can send their ships to our ports and carry 
our goods away. If there were a war between 
Great Britain and Germany, Great Britain 
presumably would control the seas and could 
buy our goods. The Germans could not buy 
them, for their ships would be kept off the 
Atlantic by the British fleet. This result 
would probably be pleasing to most Ameri- 
cans. But majority opinion in America would 
not look so favorably upon the working of the 
law if Japan should be at war with China. 
The Japanese, in that case, having control of 
the seas, could buy necessary materials in 
America, while the Chinese, shut off from the 
Pacific, could not buy from us. 


The Power Issue 


The great dam at Bonneville, Oregon, is 
nearing completion. This dam, together with 
several others being built along the Columbia 
River, will be able to produce more power 
than is being produced at Muscle Shoals and 
the other dams in the Tennessee Valley. The 
question of how this power will be produced 
and used will, in the long run, be more im- 
portant than the power question in the Ten- 
nessee Valley region of which we hear so much. 
Shall the power be developed and sold by the 
government or by private companies? That 
is the subject of a great debate centering 
upon the Tennessee Valley Authority, and it 
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will shortly center upon the Columbia Valley. 

President Roosevelt, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the National Power Policy Com- 
mittee, asks that the secretary of the interior 
be authorized to appoint an administrator of 
the Columbia River project. Under his direc- 
tion the Bonneville power plant is to be de- 
veloped. Half of the electricity produced there 
would be reserved for sale to public power 
companies or to codperative agencies which 
are formed or organized before 1939. There- 
after private electric companies may buy 
power which is not taken by the public or 
semipublic organizations. This plan does not 
provide for government monopoly of the 
power produced in the Bonneville region, 
but it undertakes to prevent monopoly con- 
trol by private companies. 


Indian Conditions 


The elections to the provincial legislatures 
in India, provided for in the new constitution 
which goes into effect on April 1, have resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the Congress 
party. This political faction seeks complete 
independence from British rule. The new 
legislatures will have plenty of work on their 
hands. Even a superficial glance at some of 
the conditions in India discloses the enormity 
of their task. 

Particularly distressing is the food prob- 
lem among the industrial workers. The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, an authoritative 
British journal, estimates that a majority of 
the industrial workers have to live on a diet 
consisting mainly of rice and lentils. Only 
rarely can they afford vegetables, meat, or 
fish. Such inadequate nutrition, together 
with intolerable housing conditions, is largely 
responsible for the fact that each year there 
are between 50 and 100 million cases of dis- 
ease, including malaria, hookworm, and tu- 
berculosis. Preventive medicine has been in- 
troduced into but two or three provinces. 

The British government has made an effort 
to help the industrial workers. It has pro- 
vided for workmen’s compensation in case of 
injury, for the registration of trade unions, 
and for the settlement of labor disputes by 
arbitration. But these measures are easily 
evaded, and the workers are too uninformed 
or too fearful of losing their jobs to demand 
their rights. 


Toward Air Safety 


Before the end of this year, all airplanes in 
the United States will be required to carry 
radio direction finders. By November 1, 
they all must be equipped with shielded radio 
antennae which will not be affected by rain, 
dust, ice, or other materials in the air. These 
two new requirements were decided on fol- 
lowing the Conference on Safety in the Air 
held at the Department of Commerce early 
in February. The orders went out from the 
Bureau of Air Commerce on February 27. 
Some of the large airlines already have in- 
stalled ‘homing devices,” as the radio direction 
finders are called, on part of their planes. The 
engineers of all the lines are working on im- 
proved direction finders and antennae. The 
Coast Guard has used devices of this kind 
for some years, and found them very useful. 


After the Flood 


Feeding and sheltering 140,000 people in 
373 tent colonies and box car cities; aiding 
160,000 families registered at county relief 
headquarters to reconstruct their homes; feed- 
ing 30,000 pigs, cows, and horses—these are 
some of the things which the American Red 
Cross has been doing to aid the refugees from 
the recent floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
River Valleys. The $21,000,000 which Ameri- 
cans contributed to the relief and rehabilita- 
tion work will be enough, it is announced. 
With this money, houses will be repaired and 
other things done to restore normal conditions. 

President Roosevelt recently asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $22,000,000 for flood 
control work in the Mississippi Valley this 
year, and $30,000,000 for similar work in the 


Ohio Valley and other districts. The United 
States Flood Control Federation, however, 
says that this is not enough. At a recent meet- 
ing, it also stressed the need for handling 
flood problems on a national rather than a 
state basis. 


Trade Treaties 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull may go 
ahead forming trade agreements with other 
nations. He has been making these treaties 
for three years and has concluded 16 of them 
with as many different nations. Under these 
treaties our government makes concessions 
to other nations which render it easier for 
them to sell our people certain of their prod- 
ucts in return for similar 
concessions which they 
make to us. 

The idea is to stimu- 
late the trade of all con- 
cerned. But the law 
authorizing the President 
(of course the President 
acts in such cases 
through his secretary of 
state) to make these 
treaties gave the power 
to do so only for a period 
of three years. The per- 
mission expires in June 
1937, but it has now been extended to June 
1940. This action is, in effect, a vote of con- 
fidence in Secretary Hull who believes so 
strongly that recovery throughout the world 
may be promoted by the reciprocal trade 
treaties and that world peace may be made 
more secure. 


Conserving Wild Life 





CORDELL HULL 


Over 1,000 people gathered in St. Louis re- 
cently to discuss ways and means of conserv- 
ing the wild life of this country, and in- 
creasing the number of wild ducks, geese, 
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“SIT-DOWNERS” 


The increased use of this technique of striking is de- 
veloping into an issue of paramount importance. A 
period of violent labor warfare is in prospect. 


turkeys, quails, antelopes, elks, trout, bass, 
and other birds, animals, and fish. These not 
only are sought after by hunters, but they also 
play an important part in keeping down vari- 
ous insects and small animals which cause a 
great deal of damage to crops—besides fur- 
nishing enjoyment to the thousands of visitors 
to our national parks and other centers of wild 
life. The complete disappearance of the car- 
rier pigeons, which used to fly in flocks so 
huge that they obscured the sun, woke Ameri- 
cans to the need for caring for other forms 
of wild life if they were not to be entirely 
wiped out. This has become an important 
part of the general conservation program not 
only of the federal government but also of 
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nany of the states. The meeting at St. Louis 
was the second annual Wild Life Conference. 
It was held under the auspices of the General 
Wild Life Federation which unifies the thou- 
ands of nature clubs and sportsmen’s associa- 
ions scattered throughout the couniry. 


tt. E. A. Meeting 


The responsibility of the schools for de- 
veloping good citizens was the underlying 
theme of most of the speeches and discus- 
sions at the convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association which was held in New Orleans 
late last month. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals from the entire nation were present. 
Naturally many different 
opinions were expressed 
as to the part the schools 
should play in helping 
to improve social and 
economic conditions. A 
considerable number of 
educators held that 
teachers should empha- 
size the necessity of 
making changes in soci- 
ety and that they should 
point the way toward 
remedies for our social 
ills. Other educators felt 
that teachers should do no more than to show 
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students how to study public problems in- 
dependently and come to their own conclu- 
sions as to what needs to be done. All agreed 
that great political, social, and economic 
changes are taking place and that the schools 
should so educate young people as to render 
them better able to deal with the great prob- 
lems they must face. 


Soil Conservation 


Everyone is agreed that if America is to 
be prosperous and secure during the genera- 
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Military maneuvers along French frontiers in the Alps 


Were recently held to test defensive measures. 
Alpine soldiers are mounted on skis. 


These 


tions to come the soil must be saved. Every- 
one knows that it will not be saved unless 
Something is done to prevent the wearing 
away of the land by wind and water. There 
is sharp disagreement as to whether the 
measures to preserve the soil should be taken 
by the national government or by state 
governments or by all of them acting to- 
gether. 

President Roosevelt, while standing for a 
large measure of federal action, has suggested 
a model law for the states to pass—a law 
which, if passed by all the states, would pro- 
vide the nation with a uniform and effective 
System of controlling erosion. 

This suggested model law which each state 





qe and Abroad 


is asked to pass provides that a state conserva- 
tion committee be set up and that it shall 
establish conservation districts whenever a 
majority of farmers in the districts vote in 
favor of soil control. When the farmers of 
a district of their own free will vote for a 
conservation program, an adviser is authorized 
to plan measures of saving the soil and to 
direct the work of carrying the plans into 
execution. Instructions are to be given the 
farmers about the use of land, and these 
instructions are to be enforceable by law. 


It is hoped by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which prepared this model law, that 
the wasting of 50,000 acres of tillable soil, 
badly damaged yearly by erosion, can be 
prevented. It is understood that the federal 
government should give assistance to the 
states, taking into account their ability to 
take care of their needs. 


A Housing Program 


How may slums be cleared away, and how 
may decent living quarters be erected in their 
place—houses which will rent for a low enough 
figure so that poor families can live in them? 
That problem has for a long time occupied the 
attention of Senator Wagner of New York. He 
has now introduced a measure in the Senate, 
and Congressman Steagall has introduced an 
identical measure in the House, designed as 
a step toward answering the problem of the 
nation’s housing needs. The Wagner-Steagall 
bill is long and complicated, but briefly it pro- 
vides that local authorities throughout the na- 
tion who decide on plans of low-cost housing 
may have federal assistance in carrying these 
plans into execution. The federal government 
must approve the projects, and if they are ap- 
proved, it will provide part of the necessary 
funds. The money for this work is to be se- 
cured chiefly through the sale of government 
bonds. It is asked that enough money be pro- 
vided by the government to assist local au- 
thorities in building houses for 375,000 fam- 
ilies, or about a million and a half individuals. 
In order that a project may secure government 
assistance it must arrange that the rents be 
kept down to $6 a room a month. 


Sit-Down Strikes 


There has been a rapid spread lately of sit- 
down strikes. Since this method of carrying on 
a strike was relatively successful in the case 
of the conflict with the General Motors Cor- 
poration, it is being adopted by workers in 
many industries and in many parts of the 
country. 

Is the sit-down strike a method of labor war- 
fare whereby the workers may be able to raise 
their wages and improve their conditions? Is 
it, therefore, an instrument of progress? Or, 
on the other hand, is it a method of labor war- 
fare whereby small numbers of workers in 
industrial plants may be able to stop the 
wheels of industry, preventing owners from 
operating their establishments and preventing 
contented workmen from following their em- 
ployment? That is a question which is being 
actively debated. 

In certain instances, governmental author- 
ities have adopted forceful means to drive out 
the sit-down strikers. In Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, where a sit-down strike was in opera- 
tion in the Douglas Aircraft plant, several 
hundred officers surrounded the workers and 
placed them under arrest. They were then re- 
leased on bond and took their places in a picket 
line around the plant in an attempt to prevent 
its reopening. Picketing is, of course, a labor 
weapon which has long been in use. At Wau- 
keegan, Illinois, sit-downers were driven out by 
tear gas. 


Spanish Loyalists Gain 


While a decisive battle remains to be fought, 
the loyalists in the Spanish civil war have 
once again shown such stubborn resistance 
that their prospects of ultimate victory are 
much brighter than they have been for some 
weeks, Almost a month of continuous bom- 
bardment of the vitally important road _ be- 
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HOW TO PROTECT A CITY? 
The safeguarding of the inhabitants of London against air raids in time of war is one of the important fea- 


tures of Britain’s rearmament program. 


tween Madrid and Valencia has failed to net 
the rebels any perceptible advance to the 
capital; this line of communications still re- 
mains open to the government forces. 

The rebel forces under General Francisco 
Franco have been able to register only a loss. 
Loyal Basque regiments have begun an of- 
fensive toward the northern city of Oviedo 
and their early operations have proved suc- 














IF THE STANDING ARMIES OF EUROPE 
SAT DOWN 


—Thomas in Associated Newspapers 


cessful. By means of a clever military ruse, 
several hundred of the enemy were ambushed 
and slain. The loyalists have made similar 
gains at two other points, in Toledo and 
along the road to Malaga, the southern sea- 
port. 

All the interested powers have given their 
pledge to refrain from sending aid and have 
been codperating in a blockade of the Spanish 
coast to make these pledges effective. As 
yet no violations have been reported. 


Ethiopian Revolt 


Contrary to earlier reports that Ethiopia 
had finally been subdued, the last fortnight 
witnessed a native outbreak of Ethiopians that 
could be put down only by the massing of 
troops, wholesale military trials, and immedi- 
ate executions. The spearhead of the resistance 
was provided by Ras Desta Demtu, son-in- 
law of ex-Emperor Haile Selassie. He had 
accompanied Emperor Selassie last spring 
when the latter fled from his capital to 
Jerusalem; but while the emperor continued 
on to England, Ras Demtu returned by a 
devious route to the interior of Ethiopia, 
where he gathered the remnants of the native 
army. For some months he carried on opera- 
tions, always moving closer to the capital, 
Addis Ababa, and successfully eluding the 
Italians. When news reached the Ethiopians 
in the capital that he was but 50 miles distant, 
the inhabitants attempted to revolt and threw 
hand grenades into the midst of a party of 
Italian officials, including the viceroy, General 
Rodolfo Graziani. The viceroy was severely 
injured. 

Moving swiftly, the Italian authorities 
rounded up all suspects, herded them into a 
compound, and let the bullets fly. It is 
estimated that considerably more than 1,000 
Ethiopians were thus summarily dispatched. 
Then a regiment was sent to get Ras Demtu 
and his 3,000 warriors. Within a few days, 





Gas masks are being manufactured for every inhabitant. 


he was surrounded, his forces practically an- 
nihilated, and he himself executed by a firing 
squad. 

These events will by no means deter Musso- 
lini from the course he has set himself. But 
they do serve to underline the fact that when 
troops have finished their military operations, 
they have completed but a small part of the 
work of creating a colonial empire. As one 
journalist has put it, Rome will still be a long 
time digesting its new dish. 


German War Menace 


That war in the near future is a certainty 
and that it will be brought about through the 
aggression of Germany is the opinion expressed 
by Emil Ludwig, noted author, in the March 
issue of Current History. The German gov- 
ernment, Mr. Ludwig insists, pretends that it 
needs colonies as sources of raw materials and 
as outlets for its growing population. But 
these are not the true reasons for German 
aggressiveness. Colonies do not pay, and the 
people of overcrowded countries do not move 
to colonies. Behind the German drive is an 
insatiable love for power and glory and a de- 
termination to avenge the defeat of the World 
War. Mr. Ludwig believes that the Italian 
people are not naturally aggressive and that 
they are now quite satisfied, but that the 
Germans are driving frantically for expan- 
sion. 

The French sincerely want peace and are 
willing to make sacrifices for it. The Germans 
mistake this attitude for fear and believe that 
the French will not go to war. Because Brit- 
ain has lagged in its military preparations 
the Germans think they need not fear the 
British. So they prepare for war, and nothing 
can prevent an explosion; nothing except 
American intervention. And the American 
people, it appears, are in no mood to join the 
other antimilitaristic countries in calling a halt 
on Germany. 
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HELP THEM TO ANCHOR 
—Knott In Dallas Morning News 
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Among the Leaders in the Senate 


Joseph T. Robinson 


Joe Robinson of Arkansas is the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate. He is not a 
brilliant man, but is an effective political 
leader. He is conservative and would prob- 
ably feel more at home as a leader of the 
conservative wing of the party than as the 
chief supporter in the Senate of President 
Roosevelt’s liberal program. But he is a 
loyal party man, accepts President Roose- 
velt as his leader and goes along with the 
New Deal. The President depends heavily 
upon him to handle legislation in the Sen- 
ate and to see that the administration bills 
go through. 

Senator Robinson has been. in politics 
since he was a youth. He was elected to 
the state legislature in Arkansas when he 
was 22. He went to the national House of 
Representatives 14 years later. He was 
elected governor of his state in 1910, but 
resigned to receive an appointment to fill 
a vacancy in the United States Senate. He 
has been in the Senate since that time. He 
became Democratic floor leader in 1922 
and has been the leader of the majority 
party since the Democrats captured that 
body in 1933. 

Senator Robinson’s name is not identified 
closely with many constructive measures, 
yet he has had a part in putting many of 
them through the Senate. He is a lawyer 
by profession and though he has been in 
politics most of the time and has not been 
able to give much attention to legal prac- 
tice, he is considered as a possibility for 
a position on the United States Supreme 
Court. It is said that he casts longing 
eyes in that direction. He is now 65 years 
old. 


Charles L. McNary 


Senator McNary of Oregon is the official 
head of the Republican party in the Senate. 
He belongs to the pregressive wing of the 
party and has supported so much of the 
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New Deal that it is hard for him to make 
an aggressive and militant fight as head of 
the opposition. He has always been par- 
ticularly interested in agriculture, and back 
in the Coolidge-Hoover administrations he 
worked tirelessly to provide legislation 
which would help the farmers. His name 
became well known through the nation as 
the joint author of the McNary-Haugen 
bill for agricultural relief which was passed 
during that period but which received a 
presidential veto. 

Senator McNary is an “old timer” in 
the Northwest. His grandparents traveled 
to the Pacific coast by covered wagon about 
the middle of the last century. McNary 
got into politics quite early in life. He 
served seven years as district attorney and 
two years as justice of the Oregon Supreme 
Court previous to his appointment to the 
Senate to fill a vacancy in 1917. He was 
elected for a full term the next year and 
has been reélected since. 


Pat Harrison 


The full name is Byron Patton Harrison, 
but he universally goes by the name of Pat. 
As chairman of the Finance Committee he 


holds a position of great prominence in the 
Senate ard is one of President Roosevelt’s 
ablest and most dependable supporters in 
that body. It is his job to steer through 
the Senate the financial bills which the 





President wants. He is mildly progressive 
and finds it easier to stand by the President 
than many of the southern Democrats do, 
but so regular is he in politics that he 
would probably stand by the leader of his 
party whether conservative or progressive. 

Senator Harrison is one of the best de- 
baters in the Senate. He is fierce in attack 
but tempers his assaults with wit and hu- 
mor, He is a “good fellow” and is well 
liked by members of all parties and fac- 
tions. 


Arthur H. Vandenberg 


Senator Vandenberg is not officially the 
Republican leader of the Senate, for that 
place is held by Senator McNary. Van- 
denberg. however, stands out before the 
country as the real leader because, unlike 
McNary, he is definitely opposed to most 
of the Roosevelt program. Unquestion- 
ably, he is the best known representative 
in the Senate of the opposition to the ad- 
ministration. As such, he is commonly re- 
garded as a possible Republican candidate 
for the presidency in 1940. It is believed 
by many that he could have had the 
nomination in 1936, had he not shrewdly 
concluded that 1936 would be a poor year 
for a Republican candidate and that he 
had better stand off and bide his time. 

Senator Vandenberg came into political 
prominence as a newspaper man. In 1906, 
at the age of 22, he became editor of the 
Grand Rapids Herald and made it an ag- 
gressive and effective organ of conservative 
Republicanism. 

Senator Vandenberg has not fought the 
Roosevelt administration at every point. 
He has been moderate in his opposition 
and has accepted certain parts of the New 
Deal. He was against the NRA and the 
AAA, however, and in general has opposed 
drastic regulation of industry. He vigor- 
ously opposes the President’s Supreme 
Court plan. He has taken a prominent 
part in working out neutrality legislation 
and in efforts to curb the profits of muni- 
tions makers. 


George W. Norris 


George W. Norris of Nebraska, who is 
now starting his fifth term in the Senate 
at the age of 76, has long 
been recognized as a 
leader of liberalism or 
progressivism. He had 
forged his way to the 
front ranks among pro- 
gressives even before he 
went to the United 
States Senate in 1913. 
He was in the House of 
Representatives from 
1903 to 1913, and he led 
the fight in the House 
against Speaker Cannon 
and so-called ‘‘Cannon- 


’ 


ism.” As a result the 


House rules were revised, the speaker being 
shorn of much of his power. Norris almost 
singlehandedly brought about the submis- 
sion of the Lame Duck amendment to 
the Constitution providing that Congress 
and the President take their offices in Jan- 
uary instead of March. More than any- 
one else he is responsible for the decision 
that the government should keep the 
Muscle Shoals plant and generate electricity 
instead of turning it over to private hands. 
He has fathered labor legislation, particu- 
larly laws against the use of the injunction 
in labor disputes, and has brought about a 
major reform in his own state by securing 
the establishment of a one-chamber legis- 
lature. He considers this his most im- 
portant achievement. 

Senator Norris has always been inde- 
pendent in politics and is the only senator 
to have been elected on an independent 
ticket. He has maintained his office with- 
out building up a political machine. He 
appeals directly to the people of his state 
when he comes up for election. 

Conservatives have fought Senator Nor- 
ris bitterly. They feel that he is uncon- 
structive, that his animosity toward what 
he considers to be special privilege is in- 
excusable, and that he is a dangerous force 
in American life. Progressives look to him 
not only with approval but with something 
like devotion, and he has unquestionably 
won the affection of millions of Americans 
who may or may not agree with him po- 
litically, but who honor him for his inde- 
pendence, his sincerity, and his tirelessness 
in upholding his ideals. 


Carter Glass 


Carter Glass, senior senator from Vir- 
ginia, is the oldest man in the Senate (79 
years) and one of the most influential. His 
addresses are widely quoted, partly because 
his language is direct, forceful, and sting- 
ing, and partly because his long service in 
the government has given him a place of 
great prominence in the public mind. 

Senator Glass was a member of the 
House of Representatives from 1902 to 
1918. As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking he was joint author, with Senator 
Owen, of the law creating the Federal Re- 
serve System. During the war he became 
secretary of the treasury under President 
Wilson. In 1920 he went to the Senate 
and has been there since. He was elected 
for another six-year term last fall. 

President Roosevelt and Senator Glass 
are both Democrats, but that is about their 
only point in common. Few, if any, of 
the Republicans are as definitely and bit- 
terly opposed to the Roosevelt program as 
the Virginia senator is. He is a plain- 
spoken, intelligent leader of conservative 
opinion. His health is not good, and he is 
high tempered and irascible to the point of 
causing some of his associates to fear him. 
But he has the respect of all, and his sin- 
cerity and integrity have never been ques- 
tioned. 


Robert F. Wagner 


Robert F. Wagner is by no means the 
best-known man in the United States Sen- 
ate, but he is one of the busiest and most 
constructive in his activities. He is par- 
ticularly interested in social and labor leg- 
islation. He had more to do than had any 





other senator with putting through the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the So- 
cial Security Act, and the National Labor 
Relations Act, and now he is promoting a 
broad program of housing and slum clear- 
ance. It seems strange that a man whose 
name is identified with such very important 
legislation should have made no greater 
appeal to the imagination of the general 
public, The reason probably is that Sen- 
ator Wagner is a quiet, hard-working man 
who has few of the arts of the advertiser. 
He is a Democrat and a consistent sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt. 

Senator Wagner was born in Germany, 
and since he is not a native-born American 
cannot be regarded as a presidential pos- 
sibility. He was brought by his parents tv 
this country when he was a child of eight 
The family was very poor. Young Robert 
sold papers, ran errands, and did odd jobs 
to help the family and pay his way through 
school. At 23, he was admitted to the 
bar. Five years later, in 1905, he was 
elected to the New York state legislature. 
He served in later years in the state senate 





and as a justice of the Supreme Court and 
of the appellate court. He was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1926 and was 
reélected in 1932. He is widely discussed as 
a possible justice of the United States 
Supreme Court if President Roosevelt has 
the opportunity of making an appointment 
to that body. 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


Now that Senator Norris is growing old, 
Senator La Follette is probably the most 
effective progressive leader. He has left 
the Republican party, by the way, and was 
elected by the Progressive party which has 
been organized in Wisconsin. His father 
was for a generation the outstanding spokes- 
man for progressivism in America. He 
was appointed to fill the vacancy when his 
father died in 1925 and has held the posi- 
tion since that time, 

Young Bob—he is now 42 years old—is 
not as spectacular or dramatic as his father 
was, but he is a hard worker. Like his 
father, he masters the subjects with which 
he deals, and he is a far more effective 
speaker than his father was inasmuch as 
his speeches are logical and well organized, 
as well as forceful. For several years after 
he went to the Senate, disappointment in 
his leadership was expressed. Perhaps his 
relative inactivity was occasioned largely 
by his poor health. Lately, however, he 
has been stepping out much more vigor- 
ously. He is one of the most powerful 
supporters of the President in the Supreme 
Court controversy. 


Key Pittman 


Senator Pittman comes from the state 
which stands last on the list in point of 
population. But though he does not repre- 
sent so many constituents as other senators 
do, he occupies a place of great importance 
in the Senate because he is chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and hence 
has more to do than has any other senator 
with the shaping of American foreign 
policy. Of course, foreign affairs are quite 

(Concluded on page 7, column 2) 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 






The problem of installment buying. Is the individual consumer bene- 
fited or injured by purchasing goods on long-term credit? 
Does business gain or lose? 


“THESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tue AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to’ be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: I was quite impressed by an 
article I read the other day on installment 
buying in the magazine Today. 

Mary: There isn’t any magazine Today 
any more. I thought it had merged with 
News-Week. 

Charles: It did just a week or two ago. 
This article to which I refer was in the 
last number of Today as a separate maga- 
zine. I hope, by the way, that the excellent 
articles which it used to run will somehow 
be continued in the new publication. But, 
as I was saying, this discussion of in- 
stallment buying rather worries me. Five 
hillion dollars’ worth of goods were sold on 
time last year, which was about a sixth of 
all the retail sales in the United States. 
The worst of it is that the situation is 
getting worse. Business houses are mak- 
ing it easier for customers to buy on credit. 
The down payments are less than they 
were, and the interest charges are lower. 
Nor is that all. Formerly it was articles 
which lasted a long time, like furniture or 
automobiles, which were sold on credit. A 
family might buy these articles and pay for 





them by the month, but at least the goods 
lasted until after the payments were com- 
pleted. But now there is a tendency to 
sell everything on credit, even things which 
are quickly consumed. Families which are 
improvident or somewhat overoptimistic 
are likely now to get in too deeply and to 
find themselves paying for things which 
have already been consumed. 

John: Why do you speak of buying on 
credit as a problem? It is a great help to 
business if wholesalers and retail mer- 
chants give credit. It keeps the wheels of 
industry turning. The credit enables fami- 
lies to buy things that they need, even 
though they have not the ready cash. They 
pay for the articles as they use them. Un- 
doubtedly recovery is much further ad- 
vanced than it would be if anyone wishing 
to buy merchandise were required to pay 
cash for it. 

Charles: The credit plan may help busi- 
ness for a while, but it can’t for very long. 
After a few months, credit will be exhausted. 
Millions of people will have mortgaged their 
future. They will have spent all that they 
are able to spend and will be paying for so 
much that has already been consumed that 
they cannot buy any more on time. The 
business houses which have been built up 
on the stimulation of credit selling will 
have to contract their sales. That will 
cause a business relapse. 

Mary: Do you mean that people should 
not even be allowed to have charge accounts 
at the stores? 

Charles: No, I don’t mean that at all. 
That isn’t installment buying. Monthly 
accounts are the same as cash. What I’m 
talking about is the custom of buying things 
and then making monthly payments on 
time, payments which may run for a year 


or two, and which sometimes run longer. 

John: But wouldn’t it be a bad thing to 
deprive people of things they need simply 
because they haven’t the cash to pay for 
them? 

Mary: It seems to me that if people 
need things and haven’t the money to buy 
them, it would be better for them to get 
loans at the bank or from the government 
or else to get relief of some kind than to 
expect the merchants to carry them. If 
a man hasn’t money enough to buy gro- 
ceries, why should the grocer be supposed 
to keep him, any more than any of his 
neighbors should be supposed to? I don’t 
mean that the family should go without 
groceries. I mean that there is some better 
way of getting it than selling through 
credit. 

Charles: Of course, most of what we call 
installment buying is not the buying of 
groceries and things of that kind. It’s the 
buying of automobiles and radios and re- 
frigerators and expensive clothing and 
jewelry and things of that kind. 

John: Are you arguing that this is a bad 
thing for the families who are buying on 
time, or for business in general? 

Charles: It’s a bad thing for both. It is 
ruinous for families to get so heavily in 
debt. and if it is continued on a great scale 
it will result eventually in another business 
crash. In my opinion, the increase in in- 
stallment selling and buying is one of the 
most dangerous trends in the United States 
today. 





THE PROBLEM OF COAL 





(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
the constantly warring coal operators re- 
mains to be seen. The workers and many 
of the company owners want to give it a 
chance. Everyone recognizes that the old 
uncontrolled competition cannot be allowed 
to continue. Many people feel that under 
proper government supervision the oper- 
ators can work out a codperative arrange- 
ment which will enable them to make 
profits and pay their workers decent wages. 
A few people hold that the problems of 
coal will never be solved until the gov- 
ernment assumes complete control over the 
industry and operates the hydroelectric 
power and oil business along with it. This 
last opinion, though presented by such a 
respected research organization as the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation in its publication 
Miners and Management, does not yet 
have any widespread support. But even 
the most conservative operators recognize 
that unless milder treatments work, even- 
tually some drastic remedy may become 
necessary for “King Coal,” the sick in- 
dustry. 


LEADERS IN THE SENATE 





(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
completely in the hands of the President, 
but the Senate often acts as a decisive 
check on the President, and the headship of 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
is a very important position. The 
present chairman has the job of 
working out a neutrality law to 
take the place of the existing leg- 
islation which expires this spring. 

Senator Pittman was born in 
Mississippi but found his way to 
the Pacific coast where he began 
the practice of law in Seattle. He 
joined the Klondike gold rush in 
1897 and after returning from the 
Klondike settled in Nevada. He 
was elected to the Senate in 1912 
and has been reélected since. He 
is now 65 years old, the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman in the Senate on 
matters of foreign relations, and 
in general a supporter of the New 
Deal. 
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WHERE GERMANY MAY STRIKE 
One of the problems discussed in ‘*Zero Hour,’’ by Richard Freund. 
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“War Is Near” 


“Zero Hour,” by Richard Freund (New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.50). 


ICHARD FREUND'S “Zero Hour” is 

a book of 250 pages, simply written, 
full of fact and interpretation, to which one 
may turn for information about the prob- 
lems and programs of all the leading na- 
tions, their conflicting ambitions and poli- 
cies, and the dangerous issues of interna- 
tional diplomacy which result from these 
conflicts. The reader without much previ- 
ous knowledge can discover here what the 
Germans are really after, how their policies 
have changed during recent years, and upon 
what points they are in vital conflict with 
Russia, Great Britain, France, and other 
European nations. There are chapters not 
only on the background of German policy, 
but upon the factors which condition the 
action of the other nations, the Baltic states, 
the Danubian countries, Italy, France, Ja- 
pan, China, the United States, Russia, and 
the British Empire. 

The author is pessimistic about the in- 
ternational prospect, as indicated by his 
first sentence, “War is near.” Unfortu- 
nately, a study of conflicting national in- 
terests reveals much to justify such a 
gloomy prediction. 


When Parents Part 


“The Grown Ups,” by Catherine Whit- 
comb (New York: Random House. 
$2.50). 


THE Grown Ups,” by Catherine Whit- 

comb, is the story of an intelligent, sen- 
sitive, thoughtful girl, who grew up under 
difficult circumstances, and finally found 
peace of mind and happiness largely as a 
result of her own qualities of character. 
The divorce of her parents threw upon her 
the problem of divided loyalty, and of liv- 
ing her own life in spite of their selfish ef- 
forts to dominate her and hold her affection. 
She respected and admired her mother, who 
was cold and unaffectionate, but loved her 
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father deeply and suffered because of the 
enforced separation. She managed, how- 
ever, to find the road to happiness, and the 
book closes with her cheerful exclamation 
as she thinks of the past and the more hope- 
ful future: “I have no case against any- 
body; I am alive; I breathe; the blood 
moves in my veins; I am young. None of 
it has left a wound on my body.” 


Napoleon’s Son 


“Phantom King,” by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne (New York: D. Appleton. 
$2.50). 
ISTORY as we find it in the pages of 
the texts is but an outline; a skeleton, 
which must remain almost meaningless until 
it is clothed with the flesh of human inter- 
est. Vital, moving interest will steal across 
the pages if the text is supplemented by 
biography, so that human beings with whom 
the record is concerned can be seen and 
understood. Hildegarde Hawthorne, grand- 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, has writ- 
ten a life of one of the characters in a 
tense drama of French and Austrian his- 
tory; not one of the leaders; not a chief- 
tain whose name is written in large letters 
upon the pages of history; but a boy who 
was closely associated with and dominated 
by great events. The boy is the son of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was crowned 
king of Rome, but was exiled to Vienna 
and held practically a prisoner from the 
time of his father’s downfall when he, him- 
self, was three years old, to his death at the 
age of 21. 

“Phantom King” would be an intensely 
interesting, touching story of an attractive, 
pathetic figure, buffeted by fate, even if it 
had no basis in historv. But the fact that 
it does have makes it a story which brings 
life and reality to the cold record of history. 


River of History 


“The Nile: The Life-Story of a River,” 
by Emil Ludwig (New York: The Vi- 
king Press. $5). 
ERETOFORE Emil Ludwig's principal 
literary works have been in the field 
of historical biography. In his latest work, 
Mr. Ludwig turns his efforts to a new field 
and gives us a biography of perhaps the 
most dramatic of all the world’s rivers— 
the Nile. 

In this book, Mr. Ludwig has the op- 
portunity to expand himself and display the 
true depth of his learning and understand- 
ing. Here he is more than the historian or 
the biographer. He delves deeply into many 
other sciences to produce a masterful work 
of art. As he reconstructs the life-story of 
the river which was the cradle of our civili- 
zation, he brings a unity that leaves an un- 
forgettable picture in the mind of the 
reader. One sees not a mere river some 
4,000 miles in length, but the panorama of 
civilizations that have come and gone. 
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New Attempts to Stabilize One 
of America’s Sickest Industries 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the pending coal control bill, recently 
described the conditions of the miners as 
“hand-to-mouth living” and said that no 
other industry in the United States can 
compare with coal in the mistreatment of 
its workers. They will continue to live 
in a state of poverty and misery, he added, 
so long as competition within the industry 
remains uncontrolled. 

The situation which Mr. Vinson de- 
scribes is not a new one. For the past 50 
years, the coal operators have kept up an 
unceasing price-cutting war among them- 
selves, and many of them have become 
bankrupt. The years of the war and 
those immediately following brought some 
temporary relief. The government checked 
price-cutting for a time by fixing the 
market price. The general industrial ex- 
pansion produced a real boom in the coal 
fields. New mines were opened. Thou- 
sands of new workers moved into the com- 
pany coal towns. Wages were high; profits 
were large. Instead of overproduction, 
there was a brief period during which the 
mines could not produce enough to supply 
the demand. 

But, by 1926, the coal boom had col- 
lapsed, and the conditions which followed 
were worse than ever before. With the 
new deposits which had been opened, there 
was now an even greater surplus of mines 
and miners than there was before the war, 
and the competition which resulted became 
steadily more intense. Before a congres- 
sional committee in 1932, the president of a 
Kentucky coal association stated that 68 
per cent of all the coal mined in his ter- 
ritory during the preceding five years had 
been sold at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction. Similar conditions were found to 
apply in other coal fields. 


Opposition to Change 

As might be expected, there was a move- 
ment, supported by the United Mine 
Workers’ union and some of the operators, 
to stop price-cutting and bring order into 
the industry. On the other hand, the 
groups which have actually had control are 
in favor of selling a large amount of the 
coal production at or below cost, and have 
consistently opposed efforts to stabilize 
wages or prices. The following facts ex- 
plain these conflicting attitudes: In gen- 
eral the coal mine owners are divided into 
two distinct groups. In one group are the 
independent operators who are in the busi- 
ness of mining and selling coal and who 
depend solely upon this business for their 
profits. They are anxious to keep prices 
well above the cost of production, and are 
ordinarily interested in maintaining stand- 





ard wage rates and labor conditions. In the 
other group are the huge steel, electric 
power, and railway corporations which own 
mines for the purpose of supplying at least 
a part of their own needs of coal. They 
are not particularly concerned with making 
profits from mining and selling. Their 
primary interest is to make the price of coal 
which they must use in their main business 
as low as possible. They are opposed to 
high wages. Because they are often unable 
to supply all their needs, they want the 
market price of coal kept as low as the 
cost of mining it, or even less than that. 
Profiting as they do from the effects of over- 
production, they are opposed to most at- 
tempts to stabilize the industry. Only on 
one type of price-fixing are they willing 
to codperate with the independent oper- 
ators, and that is in raising and maintaining 
high prices to the small domestic consum- 
ers. As they increase the profits they can 
thus make from the sale of their surplus, 
they can afford to sell to themselves at 
prices further and further below cost. 

Since industrial customers use more than 
half of all the coal produced, they are in a 
position, whether they own competing 
mines or not, to dictate to the independent 
operators what price they will pay. To 
add to the confusion, some coal fields are 
strongly unionized and pay fairly high 
wages, while in other fields the owners re- 
fuse to have anything to do with labor 
unions and pay very much lower wages. 
In addition, the railways have been success- 
ful in establishing freight rates in such a 
way that coal shipped a long distance has 
about the same transportation cost as coal 
shipped only a short distance. This means, 
in effect, that coal from the sections wherc 
the lowest wages are paid, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, can be sold in 
Chicago at a lower price than Illinois coal; 
in Cleveland and Pittsburgh for about the 
same as Pennsylvania or Ohio coal. Such 
bitter competition, as a rule, means that 
the workman’s wages are too low, the 
housewife’s coal bill is too high, and the 
independent operator’s profits—particu- 
larly if he recognizes the union—are too 
small. 


Attempts to Regulate 


For a good many years, there have been 
occasional conferences and investigations 
to determine how some order could be 
established in the industry, but up until 
1933 very little had been accomplished. 
Then came the NRA and the requirement 
that miners, independent operators, and 
corporation mine owners would have to 
get together on a code of fair competition. 
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COAL MINING TOWN 
(Frem s print by Harry Sternberg in “‘America Teday,’’ courtesy Equinex Cooperative Press.) 
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COAL PICKERS 
(Frem a print by Margaret Lowengrund in ‘‘America Today.’’) 


Here again the same old conflicts developed, 
and in the end five separate codes to apply 
to geographic areas were adopted. There 
was an attempt to fix prices, to guarantee 
union recognition, to shorten hours of 
labor and establish decent wages in each 
region. However, almost immediately, 
destructive competition was in full swing. 
One region was trying to undersell another. 
One operator within a district was under- 
cutting his neighbor. Many companies re- 
fused to grant union recognition, and 
costly strikes resulted. With minimum 
prices supposedly fixed, 3,000 small mines 
which had been closed were reopened. The 
operators who tried to live up to the pro- 
visions of the codes found it hard to com- 
pete with the mines which did not. 

When the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional and the codes were abandoned, the 
coal industry was still badly disorganized, 
but it was believed that the general effect 
of the coal codes had been helpful. Wages 
had been increased and, in a good many 
instances, profits had been made. Accord- 
ingly, the Guffey Coal Control Act was 
immediately adopted in an attempt to 
carry on the wage and price-fixing pro- 
visions of the NRA codes. Last summer 
the Supreme Court ruled by a six-to-three 
vote that the wage control clauses of this 
bilP made this system of control also un- 
constitutional. The present Guffey-Vinson 
bill is an attempt to reénact the system of 
price control and to set up a code of fair 
competition. There will be no attempt to 
regulate wages. The United Mine Workers 
feel that if the government can somehow 
compel the operators to conduct their busi- 
ness on a basis of fair competition, the ques- 
tion of decent wages can be taken care of 
through union agreements. 

But whether or not the new control bill is 
adopted and is allowed to 
continue, it is evident 
that the industry and the 
men who have tried to 
earn a living from it will 
still be beset by grave 
troubles. The owners 
remain divided into two 
conflicting groups, one 
interested in selling its 
production at a profit, 
the other concerned with 
keeping prices at rock 
bottom. Competition 
from oi! and hydroelec- 
tric power is becoming 
steadily stronger. And 
with the workers almost 
completely unionized, 
wages must be increased. 

Thus far we have not 
said very much about 
the men who do the ac- 
tual work of mining, but 
if we turn our attention 
for a moment to them 
and to the conditions 
under which they live 
and work, we can get an 
even clearer picture of 
what is meant by the ex- 


pression, “the chaotic coal industry.” It 
is estimated that during last year there 
were about 450,000 miners who had em- 
ployment, a little over half the number 
employed in 1923. What has happened to 
those hundreds of thousands of others 
who once were coal miners is an inter- 
esting and tragic story in itself. Some 
have gone back to the farm, some have 
moved to industrial cities, while many are 
living lives of unbelievable squalor in their 
little shacks near the coal pits. A few 
families have been moved away from these 
dead coal camps to subsistence homesteads 
financed by the government. Still there 
remains the big problem of deciding what 
is to be done with thousands of miners for 
whom there will be no more mining jobs 
and whose families have just about hit the 
bottom in misery and poverty. 


Typical Miner’s Life 


But to get some idea of the life of the 
miners who do have work, let us take the 
case of a typical coal miner, to whom we 
will give the imaginary name of Bill Boggs. 
This typical miner, let us say, did as many 
miners have done; left the farm in North 
Carolina several years ago to begin work 
underground in West Virginia. His house 
in Blue Jay Valley is in the center of a 
row of houses between two other rows of 
houses, all just alike, perched on the side 
of a steeply sloping hill. They all need 
painting, most of them have leaky roofs, 
and their only plumbing is a tap in the 
kitchen. Still it is a home, and the rent is 
only $8 a month. The rent, $2 medical 
fee to the company doctor, and the union 
dues, are taken out of Mr. Boggs’ pay 
checks, but if he had received his entire 
wage for the past year in cash it would have 
amounted to only $720, 180 working days 
at $4a day. While this is little enough on 
which to feed and clothe a family of five, 
it is more than Mr. and Mrs. Boggs have 
had to spend during most of the years since 
they were married and several times as 
much as many miners earn. There was 
one two-year period during the worst of 
the depression when the total earnings were 
less than $500. But the Boggses say they 
are thankful that they have got on as well 
as they have. Right now they are very 
much interested in the efforts which the 
union is making to secure a guaranteed 
minimum annual wage of $1,200. They 
are naturally hoping the union will win 
its demand, and yet they are afraid. The 
manager of the mine says that if wages 
have to be raised that much, the mine 
will close down. Mr. and Mrs. Boggs can- 
not tell whether he is bluffing or not. They 
have friends and relatives in mining camps 
where work has ceased altogether. They 
can imagine themselves in the same situa- 
tion. Their children are underfed, their 
clothes are shabby, their life is drab and 
hopeless, and yet they live in constant fear 
that the mine will stop and what little 
security they have now will vanish. 

Whether the Guffey-Vinson Act will 
solve the problems of the Bill Boggses and 

(Concluded on page 7, column 2) 








